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MASONIC MIRROR. 


Free-Masonry «8 a Moral Order, instituted by viriuon’ 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re~ 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the mid-t of the mast 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Loy sand Charity.” -Arnold’s Dutch Dictionary. 


For the Masonic Mirror 

Masonry has ever suffered by the false accusa- 
tions of those who are ill disposed to the institution, 
and in some cases has severely felt with bitter an- 
guish, the ridicule and contempt of 2 certain class 
of what are commonly called a popular part of so- 
ciety. But has not Masonry been more deeply 
injured by those who have entered its threshold, 
and received the solemn vows which are there ad- 
ministered, in the fulfilment of which, they agree 
to be regular and upright men and Masons : how 
soon are these promises forgotten. How ! how of- 
ten do we see some of our brethren losing sight of 
the moral application of those ever valuable imple- 
ments which should be our monitors through life, 
the square and compass ; do we apply their uses 
as we are commanded, by squaring our actions 
with all mankind, and keeping our passions within 
due bounds with all men. O that every member 
ofthe fraternity might powerfully feel the impor- 
tance of his obligations, and conduct agreeably to 
the precepts it inculcates. Ss. 


Masonic. The institution of Freemasonry in 
New-Hampshire, within the last two or three years, 
has nearly doubled its numbers. While some of 
the elder Lodges lack the vigor of twenty years 
ago, and lose somewhat of the esparit du corps 
which formerly distinguished them, young lodges 
rise Up in various directions whose recently initiat- 
ed members surpass in perfect workmanship those 
Who have gone before. Since the annual Conven- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of New-Hampshire in 
Jone last, our new lodges have been consecrated 
under her jurisdiction. ‘The interesting ceremonies 
af consecration of St. Mark's Lodge, No. 44, at 
Londonderry, took place on Thursday last, at the 
elegant village near the Adam’s Female Academy : 

W. Samuel Cushman officiated as Grand Mas- 
_ ter, assisted by other Brethren composing the Grand 
ge. Prayers were offered br Rt. W. and 

Rev. William K. ‘falbot, Grand Chaplain, and an 
qiddress was delivered by R. W. and Rev. Thomas 

» Of which to those acquainted with his tal 
for performances of this kind, and the excel- 


Mt and benevolent feelings of his heart as a Ma- 
and a C 


pe hristian, it would be unnecessary for us 


ter of Masons in New-Hampshire, assisted by R 


| Officers installed at Francestown, on Friday the 


(29th ult. by M. W. Henry Hubbard, Grand Mas-_ 


W. Joshua Darling, who officiated as Deputy 
Grand Master, and the other G randOfficers. An 
address was delivered by R. W. and Rev. John 
| Lawton, of Hillsborough. Th, 


| From the Montpelier Post Oct. 17. 
| On Tuesday last, the Grand Lodge of this state, 
.commenced its annual communication at Mason’s 
Hall, in this place, and elected the following offi- 
cers : 
M. W. Phineas White, Grand Master ; R. W. 
| George F. Wales, Deputy Grand Master ; R. W. 
Nathan B. Haswell, Grand S. W.; R W. Luther 
|B. Hunt, Grand J. W.; R. W. Joseph Howes, 
Grand ‘Treasurer; R. W. D. Azro A. Buck, Grand 
Secretary ; R. W Oramel H. Smith, Assistant G. 
Secretary ; R. W. Phillip C. Tucker, Gr. S. Dea- 
‘con; R. W. Wy)lys, Lyman, G. J. Deacon ; 
|W. Reuben Kibbe, Gr. Sword-Bearer ; W. Dan- 
‘iel Bowen, Gr. Marshall; W. Asa Patridge, Gr. 
| Pursuivant ; W. Jonathan Eddy, Gr. Tyler ; W. 
John Reed, W. Timothy Hubbard, W. Silas C. 
| French, W. Ira Owen, Gr. Stewards ; R. W. and 
Rev. Simeon Parmilee, Gr. Chaplain; No. 1. 
Thomas F. Hammond, No. 2. Martin Roberts, 
No. 3 Philip C. Tucker, No. 4. John Purdy, No 
5. Nathan B. Haswell, No: 6. Josiah Shedd, No. 7. 
Isaac Hill, No. 8. John Roberts, No. 9. Reuben 
Kibbe, No. 10. David M. Camp, District Deputy 
Gr. Masters, 

On Wednesday a very ingenious, instructive and 
solemn discourse was delivered at the meeting- 
house, before the Grand Ledge, by R. W. and 
Rev. Simeon Parmilee of Westford, Grand Chap- 
lain, in which he clearly illustrated the importance 
of faithfulness in the craft, in the discharge of their 
duty, and exposed the inconsistency of the preju- 
dice of many against the institution. 


At the late Grand annual Communication of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of Indiana held at Ma- 
sons Hall, in Salem, the following officers were du- 
ly elected for the ensuing twelve months-— 

M. W. Isaac Howk of Charlstown, G. M.; R. 
W. Elihu Stout, Vincennes, D. M.; W. Wood- 
bridge Parker, Salem, S. G. W.; W. John Ja- 
cobs, Brookville, J. G. W.; M. R. Job M. Baker, 
Sullivan County, G. C. ; Henry P. Thornton Lex- 
ington, G. O.; James F. D. Lanier, Madison, 
G. S.; Harvey Gregg, Indianopolis, G T'.; William 
C. Keene, Vevay, G. M.; Ira Westover, Jeffer- 
sonville, G. 8. B.; Joseph Warner, Washington, 
S. G. D ; John M’ Mahan, Salem, J. G. D.; Dan- 
iel Comstock, Madison, G. P. ; Cyrus Vigus, Cory- 
don, G. S. & T. 


At the recent election of officers in Montgomery 
Chajter of Ruyal Arch Masons in Bath, Me. the 
following Companions were duly elected, viz : 

M. FE. Andrew Heath, High Priest ; E. J C. 
Humphreys, King; E. J. Ellsworth, Serie ; 
Daniel Marston, Treasurer ; Wm. Torrey, Secre- 
tary ; Seneca White, Chaplain; S. J. Tallman, 
R A. Captain; M. B. Plumstead, Capt. Hest ; 


Speak in the language of commendation. 


Pacific Lodge, No. 45, was consecrated and its 


N. H. Patriot. 


John Allen, Prin. Sojourner ; 'T. Cushing, H. G. 
Allen, J. Demeritt, Geo. Marston, ‘Lh: Eaton, 


| ‘Errore or Resreer.—At a regular meeting of 
| Augusta Chapter, No, 2, held at their Hall on 


. | Tuesday evening, Oct. 17, A. L. 5826, the follow- 


} ing resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

| ‘the members of Augusta Lodge, No 2, having 
heard with extreme regret, the death of their Past 

High Priest Jonaihan M. Hand, in consideration of 

_ zeal and services as a Mason, and as a respect- 

ful tribute to his memory, do unanimously agree to 

the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, 'That this Chapter do most sincerely 
regret the death of Com. J. M. Hand, and dosym- 
pathize with his friends in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That the furniture and jewels of this 
Chapter be invested with mourning for thirty days, 
asa tribute of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased. 

Resolved, That a copy df these resolutions be 
handed to the relatives in Augusta of Com. J. M. 
Hand, and that one be transmitted to the Editor of 
the Masonic Mirror for publication. 

Extract from the minutes, 
F, A. MORGAN, See’y. 
Of Augusta Chapter, No. 2. 
Augusta, Geo, Oct. 26, 5826. 


At the annual meeting of Casco Lodge, held the 
10th inst. the following brethren were elected for 
the ensuing year :— 

Col. Nathan True, Master. 

Jacob G. Loring, S. W. 

Col. Joseph Smith, J. W. 

Capt. Nathan Oakes, Treasurer. 
John Sargent, Jr. Secretary. 
Joseph S. Bailey, S. D. 
Zodae Humphrey, J. D. 
Elijah Ross, J. S. 

William Chase, S. S. 
Hezekiah Cortiss, ‘T'yler. 
William Hawes, Marshal. 
Rev. Noah Ureasey, Chaplain. 


Mount Vernon Chapter.—Officers elected in 
Mount Vernon Chapter, of R. A. Masons, Port- 
land, October 16, 1826. 

Eleazer Wyer, High Priest ; Oliver Gerrish, 
King ; Luther Richardson, Seribe ; Seth Bird, 
R. A. Captain ; Isaac Ingersoll, Capiain of the 
Host ; Nelson Racklyft, Principal Sojourner ; 
Nehemiah Cram, Teastirer ; William Lord, Sec- 
retary ; Samuel L. Raymond, Jere: Haskel, Da- 
vid Burbank, Masters of the Veil ; Charles Chase, 
Eben. Seaver, Slewards ; Wm. Stevens, Sentinel. 


The annual meeting of Portland Lodge for the 
election of Officers, took place on the evening of 
the Sth instant, when the following officers were 
elected : 

R. W. Nelson Racklyff, Master ; W. Ebenezer 
Seaver, S. W ; W. Samuel Chase, J. W.; Arthur 
Shirley, T.; Ira D, Bugbee, S. ; Isaac Ingersoll, 
S. D.; Paschal Brooks, J. D.; Israel Foster, Ar- 
thur Davis, Stewards ; Rev. Samuel Rand, Chap- 
lain ; Nathaniel Martin, Tylor. 


‘The season of conGRATULATION is approaching; 
and from us will be expected something in the shape 
of a New-Year’s Appress. To enable us to -an- 
swer this expectation, we respectfully solicit the 


Stewards ; A. Kimball, Sentinel. 


aid of some of our poetic friends. 
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* explosion took place which shook the mountain, rent the 
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GENCER. 


SCLTENTIFIC. 


4 Search, undismayed, the dark profound 
_ Where Nature worl.s ia secret; trace the torn:s 

Of atoms, moving with incessant change 

Their elemental round; behold the scecs 

Of being, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass with ever-active flame s; 

"fren say if noughtin these exteraal scenes 

Can move thy wonde:i?—— 


AT 

Quicxsitver.—The most productive Quicksil- 
ver mine in the world is at Adi ia, in Carniola, in the do- 
minions of the Emperor of Austrias—This mine has 
been worked 400 years, and is 700 feet deep. The good 
ores contain frem 65 to 75 per cent. of pure quicksilver; 
and the mercury is sometimes found in a pure state issu- 
ing in a slender stream from some fissure in the rocks 
The ore, after being pounded and washed, is placed over 
a furnace in the roasting oven, where the action of the 
fire separates the quicksilver from the other substances; 
it rises sublimated, along with the smoke, and passes 
through the winding flues, until it cools and descends 
into hollows made to receiveit. The quicksilver is then 
packed in sheep or goat skin bags. The mine now em- 
ploys 400 hands, [in its flourishing state it gave bread to 


1200 men,] produces annually 337,000 pounds of quick- 
silver, and yields a profit to the government of $99,000. 
In 1803 a fire originated in the wood work of the 


| ing boards, at least in the vicinity of those admirable 


@empletely finished flooring. It reduces the board to an 
uniform breadth, planes it, cuts the groove on one side, 
and works the feather or tongue 6n the other; it also re- 
moves the superfluous thickness from a superficial por- 
tion of that part of the board which is destined to become 
the under side of floor, and even takes off a minute por- 


cility in lapping it down; the whole being executed in a 
superior manner, as may be readily imagined, and with 
much more accuracy than if performed by the most skil- 
ful workman, This ingenious machine is the invention. 
of Mr. Malcom Muir, of the Glasgow Veneer Saw ills, 
who has had it in operation for some time. The peculiar 
value of the invention is its executing to perfection the 


will be relieved from the laborious task of working floor- 


of Arts, probably its learned Editor, Professor Silliman, 
has thrown the most satisfactory light on this subject of 
doubt and difficulty. The length of this article renders 
it necessary to present a brief abstract of the interesting 
contents of an ingenious paper. 

In the New England states, springs, streams, and ore, 
are so abundant, that the earth cannot be penetrated in 
any spot indicated by a stick, without finding water at a 
greater or less distance from the surface. In the wéstern 
and southern territories where they are not so copious, 
the search is attended with difficulty, and the use of the 
divining rod is common.—The writer had an opportunity 
of making his experiments on the art where its operations 
had been considered most triumphant. The course of a 
stream had been pointed out by an aged adept near the 
spot where a well had been sunk. A youth professing 


mine, and for five weeks the flames raged in the bowels 
of the earth with the greatest furs; when the shafts 
were epened, the smoke, filled with mercurial and sul- 
phureous exhalations, rolled forth and struck down every 
one that came within itsreach. Asa last resource, the 
directors turned in a stream of water and allowed it to 
flow two days; in the course of the second day, in con- 
sequence of steam, or the kindling of inflammable air, an 


huts of the miners, started houses far off from their foun- 

‘dation, and made the panick-strack inhabitants fly in dis- 
may: it wasa splendid artificial earthquake. The fire 
was extinguished, but it required two years to pump out 
the water. It ‘vas carried off in the river Idria, and con- 
tained so much vitriol and iron, that every fish disappear- 
ed from the river, except the eel, which bids defiance to 
every thing but actual broiling or roasting. 


Mr. Russell, from whose ‘‘ Tour’’ we have collected | 


the foregoing facts, descended into the mine, by one of 
the inclined shafts, where there are successive flights of 
steps all the way, as regular as in a private dwelling. 
He says it is necessary for the visiter to leave behind 
watches, rings, snuff boxes, &c. which would infallibly 


be affected by the quicksilver. Two ladies who went 


down during the Congress in the neighbouring town of 
Laybach, returned, the one with her gold watch convert- 
ed into 2 tin trinket, and the !fair cheecks and neck of 
-the other were made black by the sulphur. Some of the 
mining operations produce trembling fits and convulsions, 
and the mercury generally discolours and destroys the 
teeth. The wages of the miners are very small, they 
are always ina state of destitution, and their lives are 


short. — Hamp. Gaz. 


= 

A machine he recently been invented, and pa- 
tents obtained for it, which at once performs all the va- 
rious operations for converting rough sawn boards into 


skill was taken, and with the rod he followed the exact 
direction indicated by the older professor, which was af- 
terwards marked on the sod by a slight furrow. He was 


tion of the aris, that the joints may enter with more fa- | 


most slavish part of the work.—In future, carpenters 


that effect which has been taken to be the invisible at. 
traction of unseen fluids, acting through a thirk 
heavy mass or earthly matier. 


and 
Vat. JEzis. 


Easy WAY OF Brrakine Grassi any DIREc- 
TioN.—Dip a piece of worsted thread into spirits of 
turpentine, and put it round the glass in the direction you 
| require it to be broken, then set fire to the thread, and 
| the glass will break in the cirection of the thread, or ap. 
ply ared hot small wire round the glass, and af it does 
not crack immediately, throw cold water cn it, and the 
desired effect will be accomplished. This is a very use. 
,ful method for Chemists, for broken glasses may, by this 
|means, be rendered serviceable to the labratory. The 

explanation of this is as follows:—By the application 

of heat to glass, as to other bodies, the part heated ex. 

pands: and as glass transmits heat but slowly, the parts 
to which heat is applied, expand faster than the othe; 

parts, and thus separate from them, or the glass cracks, 


In domestic economy, a knowledge of the simple fact is 
of considerable importance. 


ON IRON AND STEEL. 
On the use of chilled Cast-Iron, for Punches, and 
other Tools. 

It is well known, that in making holes in red-hot iron 
articles, such for instance as wieel-tire, horse-shoes, ke. 
the hardened and tempered stee] punches become softered 
from the effect of the heat ; and changing their shape, 
must be repaired from time to time. 

Mr. Peter Keir, engineer, of St. Pancras, several years 
since, having occasion to make many nail-holes, in the 
wheel-tire of artillery carriages, and horse-shoes ; and 
having experienced the above inconvenience ina very 
great degree, luckily thought of substituting pnuches 
made of chilled cast-iron, for those of steel, and which 
he found fully to answer the purpose, as they constantly 


retained their original hardness, notwithstanding they 
very frequently became red-hot in using. | 


then blindfolded so that he could see nothing and led to a 


rod turned down exactly on arriving to the furrow. This 
seemed a most satisfactory result, and an entire confirma- 
tion of the certainty in the process. But on leading the 
lad to the next furrow the rod missed it, and continuing 
the experiment, it pointed in other places. Wherever 
the fountain was discovered, the turf was torn off, and 
springs were said to be every where. On the termination 
of the operation the whole surface was marked with the 
black spots ; and waters made to run with the eye closed, 
where it had been decided by the sight that none flowed. 

The writer having satisfied himself that delusion was 


the method by which it was effected. Therod would not 
move in his hands. He watched closely the mode of 
holding the instrument by the skilful, and noticed that it 
was grasped in a peculiar lively manner. Hoping to 
catch this, he again took the rod, as he steod by the 
bank of the rivulet, and grasped it with the same spirit he 
had noticed. He moved neither hand or foot, but the rod 
was in action, and his utmost efforts could not restrain it. 
The limbs crawled round and the point turned down, in 
spite of every effort of the clenched hands to prevent its 
motion. The more vigorous the pressure the more ac- 
tive was the motion, until the bark was wrung off in the 
contest. 

Here the whole mystery was explained. The muscu- 
lar power of the clenched hands acting on the elastic 


ivance of the diviner, and the more firm his faith in its. 
truth and veracity with the more certainty is the impulse 
unconsciously given. The more powerful are his efforts 
to restrain it, the more is its effort to move. The natu- 


ral position of the hands, impels forward rather than back- 


little distance. On returning with measured steps, ti | 


practised on the senses of the operator, next sought for |, 


fibres of the twigs sets the rod in motion, without the con- 


As, however, chilled cast iron is not sufficiently tough 
bes bear bending, without breaking, he found it necessary 
to strengthen his punches, by surrounding and in¢losing 
their stems in cast-iron holes, made of shapes correspond- 
ing with the stems, in properly shaped supports, and hav- 


ing their points only standing out a sufficient length for 
use. 


On forming Cutting Tools of Cast-Steel, as hart 

and tough as possible. 

It is well known, that the proper hardening heat {o; 
cast-steel, is exceedingly difficult to be attained, and that 
a very little excess of heat is sufficient to deprive it of its 
most valuable properties ; hence in order to obtain edges 
or points of steel instruments, of the greatest degree of 
strength for important purposes; such, for instance, a 
the edge of knives for diviniug mathematical instruments; 
| Mr. Stancliffe, an excellent maker of those instruments, 
‘and formerly a workman of the late celebrated Mr. 


| Ramsden’s, adopted the following most excellent meth- 
od. : 


After shapizg the tool, and condensing it by hammer 
,ing, he carefully heated the point, and quenched it: be 
\then, with the edge of a file, made trial, by filing along 
‘from the soft and unhardened part, to that part of it 

where it became hard ; and formed his cutting part, 0 
‘edge, by grinding and whetting that part to shape. He 
; was thus assured of the quality of his tool, being the best 
that the stecl Le employed could possibly produce ; 20 
(did it require tempering, as usual. 


It isto be hoped, that this valuabte process now for ' 


_the first time published, will be adopted, wherever tools, 
possessing ail the advantages, in point of hardness and 
strength, which steel can give them, ave required. 


A Steam Engine Paddle hasbeen invented in Baltimore, 


ward, and the necessary pressure of the muscles produces 


by which it is supposed one fifty of the resistance oppo 
‘ed to the wheel now in use wil! be ol viated. 
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CABUNA'T. 


Goserve and Preserve. 


LETTER FAOM A 1 RAVELLER. 
Basil, August 5, 1826 

My Dear F.—I am now at Basil. From Paris 
our journey was agreeable and uecupied eight days. 
This city which is pleasantly situated on each side 
of the Rhine, had formerly considerable commerce, 
bat it has of late much declined, At present, their 
principal pusiness is the manufacturing of ribbons, 
which has long been a source of great wealth. Ma- 
ny of their houses are large massy, piles of stone, 
with walls seven or eight feet thick, and bear the 
marks of great antiquity. One in particular, the 
residence of Mr. Vischer, one of the three presi- 
dents of Switzerland, is larger than any house in 
America. It was formerly a Baronial castle, but 
after the rvolution the family renounced their title 
of nobility, not from necessity merely but inclina- 
tion, and are now zealous republicans. | 

The government of Switzerland I find in some 


respects preferable to ours. ‘The people hold indi- || 


rectly all power, but directly none. In addition to 
the ordinary duties of our legisiative bodies, their 
delegates make all appointments both civil and mil- 
tary ‘Thus they pretty effectually guard against 
corruption, and the evils of popular phrenzy. 
Their militia is comparatively speaking well disci- 
plined and ina good state of subordination. Such 
men as Colonel Pluck would here stand but a smull 
chance for promotion, and | am firmly of the be- 
lief [pardon my heresies] that our militia would be 
much improved, by transferring the power of ap- 

pointing officers to the legislature. ; | 
Of the manner and customs of Switzerland, I 
am not yet prepared to speak; but can hardly for-, 
bear mentioning -some of the peculiarities of this 
city. ‘The Sunday following my arrival I had deter- 
mined to attend church ; and asthe services were 
to be in German, was resolved that not one should 
escape the ordeal of yankee criticism. Judge what 
was my surprise, when upon entering the chapel I 

found the whole congregation in deep mourning 
Some publick benefactor, some political father is no 
more thought I, while viewing this solemn spectacle. 
Curiosity was soon lost in admiration, and thet prin- 
ciple of sympathy which compels us to rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and to weep with those who weep, 
brought over me a serious thoughtfulness, better 
adapted to the time and placc, than the levity with 
which I entered. The day following, I learned 
there was no unusual cause of grief; and that this 
costume was in compliance with a publick edict, 
which forbid females wearing on Sundays any other 
colour than black, and prohibited jewels of every 
description. Should such laws prevail in America, 

** What a loss our ladies 
Would have of these trim vanities.”’ 
IT wag at first inclined to censure this regulation as 
anti-republican, but upon further observation was 
obliged to admit its salutary influence. ‘This was 
probably the means of introducing that simple ele- 
gance of dress, which I have here so often had 
occasion to admire. Indeed my dear F., I have 
long since lost my exalted opinion of New England 
taste. Here you see no flounces—no delicate fe- 
male exchanging the zone of Venus for a vile sash 
of leather, or glaring in all the colours of the solar 
Spectrum. But I have yet spoken only of the ap- 
pendages of beauty. ‘The females here arc not 
handsome, but lovely —not faseinating, but engag-. 
‘ng; Upon a slight acquaintance they are reserve, 
t with intimates frank and affectionate. 

men are robust and athletic. ‘The idea of 


eminacy is as heartily despised as that of a virago. 


All classes take much exercise, and it is not uncom- 
mon for men occupying the first stations, to walk 
fifteen or twenty miles for pleasure. ‘I'he more 
wealthy are generally well educated, and connois- 
seurs of poetry, painting and musick. ‘They think 
Germany the favourite seat of the muses, but ack- 
nowledge the dramatic excellence of Shakspeare, 
Moliere and Corneille. They have a bold and 
manly air, and a proud defiance sits on every prow, 
that tells you they have not degenerated since the 
days of Tell Would that I cowld bestow a like 
encomium upon my own countrymen! Indeed,there 
was atime, when an American was to me a para- 
gon of perfection ; but the prejudices of education 
have gradually yielded to the dictates of reasonjand 


vice, whatever shape they may assume. 

He whose furthest excursions have terminated 
with the suburbs of his native town, will see little 
to condemn in the habits of those about him. Cus- 
toms familiar from infancy and identified with his 
early recollections are as scrupulously followed as 
the religion of his fathers. In the little circle where 
he has been accustomed to nove, not a word falls 
with discordant jar upon his ear, not a sentiment is 
betrayed inconsistant with his most rigid notions of 
virtue. His own city is with him a pattern of ex- 
cellence, and the whole world is brought to this 
infallible standard, Almost every community has 
its peculiarities in deportment or dialect, that afford 
strangers an infinite fund of amusement. Indeed 
the cant phrases, innuendoes and idle ceremonies 
of a people constitute a cheap coin, which exceed- 
ingly facilitates the means of social intercourse. <A 
judicious observer however, will always distinguish 
between such as are perfectly harmless, and excep- 
tionable only as they are ridiculous, and those which 
lead to luxury and effeminacy, or weaken the ties of 
religion and morality. | 

In American manners there is doubtless some- 
thing to applaud, but much that merits unqualified 
disapprobation. ‘There are customs becoming dai- 
ly more prevalent, that must evidently debase our 
national character. A sickly efleminacy pervades 
our towns and vallages. Stoical abstinence and 
lofty daring, the characteristics of our fathers, are 
superseded by luxury and a sentimenial affectation, 
equally destructive to corporeal and mental vigor. 
Athletic excrcises that give firmness to the system 
are abandoned. and our lads are found in the draw- 
ing-room, studying a graceful lisp or enjoying a 
sympathetic participation of all the nervous affec- 
tions. ‘The modern beau has laid aside his club 
and assumed the distaff. Not only in his external 
deportment, but even in his mental discipline—in 
his very diet, he has conformed to the softer sex. 
| would not have a gentleman turn bully, nor would 
I insist upon his posessing the gormandizing pro- 
pensities of an Alderman; but Heaven deliver me 
from the Knight of tart and custard—poetry and 
romance—smiles and sighs. 

Yours forever, H. 


Cuivarry.—Much of this strange mixture of 
ferocious cruelty with refined gallantry is undoubt- 
edly to be attributed to the intercourse of the 
Christians with the Moors and the Arabs; in the 
wars of Spain and the Crusades were learnt those 
refinements with which an eastern imagination had 
adorned the exercise of brute force and animal 
courage. But, be its origin what it might, the 


spirit of chivalry produced a system of manners to- 
tally distinct from the government, and forming as 
it were a separate code, which the laws of the state 
had not created, and could not suppress. ‘I’he 
member of an ancient state could hear himself 
grossly abused by his fellow-citizen, without any 
obligation to retaliate, otherwiee than by words; 


[am now prepared to admire virtue and condemn |, 


the noble or knight of Germany or France was 
compelled either to draw his sword against the ac- 
cuser, or to lose his character in society.. No form 
of law, no speeies of tribunal, could dispense with 
the necessily of revenge; and from the Bay of 
Naples to the mountains of Inverness, he who had 
been wronged by word or deed thought himself 
bound to seek satisfaction in the blood of his adver- 
sary. In Haly, and in Scotland, the death of the 
agressor procured by any means was considered a 
lawful atonement ; and so far was this principle 
extended, that not many years have elapsed since 
a judge was slain at Edenburgh by the party against 
whom he had pronounced a legal decision. In 
other parts of Europe, the practice of single com- 
bat was usual, honorable—nay, almost indispensable; 
and there can be no better proof of the supremacy 
of opinion over Jaw, than the fact that Louis the 
X{Vth, who affixed the most severe penalties to the 
offence of fighting a duel, would allow no man in 
his own regiment to refuse a challenge. 


Necro Councit.—Near the centre of Congo, 
there is a little kingdom watered by the river, 
nie which runs from north to south. The ne- 
‘gro king is a sage prince, and very much beloved 
by his subjects. He has a numerous court, but it 
costs the nation nothing ; because the arts and lux- 
ury are at present unknown there ; the result of 
which is, that a grandee of the country lives nearly 
in the same manner as an honest laborer. Some 


formed from the way in which the sessions of the 
King’s privy-council are held. In the midst of a 
vast plain is a large enclosure, formed of palms in- 
stead of columns : and in the midst of this verdant 
hall are placed a dozen of great jars, half full 
of water ; a‘dozen councillors, quite naked, betake 
themselves to.this spot with a solemn pace: each 
jumps into his jar, and plunges in the water up to 
his neck In this way they deliberate, and decide 
on the most important affairs. When opinions are 
divided, they put two stones, one red and one white, 
into a thirteenth empty jar ; the king draws ; and 
the opinion represented by the stone which issues 
first, has the force of a law. 


The title of the seventh article in Silliman’s Jour- 
nal for June is “ Proofs that general and powerful 
currents havé swept and worn the surface of the 
earth.” ‘lhere are many indications that a power- 
ful current has passed over the continent of Ameri- 
ca from north to south, and over Asia from south 
to north, and the d@uathor of this article accounts for 
‘these appearances by supposing that a change has 
at some period taken place in the velocity of the 
earth’s motion on her axis. The surface of the 
earth at the rate of more than 1000 miles per hour, 
or 150 feet per second, whichis about equal to the 
velocity of a cannon ball. We have noidea of cir- 
cular motion like this. A whee] of wrought iron of 
three feet in diameter, will fly in pieces, before it 
reaches a velocity of 400 feet per second. Suppo- 
sing the earth should be slightly checked in her dai- 
ly motion, the Pacific ocean would in a moment rush 
ever the Andes and Alleghanies into the Atlantic;- 
the Atlantic would sweep over Europe, Asia and 
Africa; and in a few hours the entire surface of the 
earth would be covered with rushing torrents, ex- 
cepting perhaps the vicinity of the poles. ‘ The 
appearances presented on the surface of the earth,” 
says this writer, “are precisely such as we should 
expect after such a catastrophe.” 


Nuch of our happiness in this life must depend 
on our not being to ready too believe people to be 


rogues. 


idea of the simplicity of manners there may be © 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


SPORTING OLIO. 


“ Better to hunt ia fields forhealth unbought, 
Than tee the doctor for a nauseous draught ** 


THE MOCKING BIRD OF AMERICA. 


The plumage of the Mocking-bird, though none 
of the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or brilliant in 
it; and had he nothing else to recommend him, 
would scarcely entitle him to notice; but his figure 
is well-proportioned, and even handsome. ‘The 
ease, elegance, and rapidity of his movement-—the 
animation of his eye, and the iutelligence he dis- 
plays in listening, and laying up lessons from al- 
most every species of the feathered creation within 
his hearing, are really surprising, and mark the pe- 
culiarity of his genius. ‘To these qualities we may 
add that of a voice, full, strong, and musical, and 
capable of almost every modulation, from the clear 
mellow tones of the wood thrush to the savage 
scream of the bald eagle. In the measure and ac- 
cent, he faithfally follows the originals. In force 
and sweetness of expression be greatly improves 
apon them: In his native groves, mounted on the 
top of atali bush, or half-grown tree, in the dawn | 
of dewy morning, while the woods are already vo-. 


cal with 2 multitude of warbles, his admirable song 
rises pre-eminent over every competitor. ‘The ear i 
ean listen to his music alone, to which that of the | 
others seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is’ 
this strain altogether imitative. His own native 
notes, which are easily distinguishable by such as. 
are well acquainted with those of our various song 
birds, are bold and full, and varied seemingly be- | 
yond all limits. ‘They consist of short expressions 
of two, three, or, at the most, five or six syllables, 
generally interspersed with imitations, and all of. 
them uttered with great emphasis and rapidity, 
and continued, with undiminished.ardour, for half, 
an hour oran hour atatime. His expanded wings. 
and tail glittering with white, and the buoyant gar- | 
ety of his action arresting the eye, as his song most | 
irresistibly does the ear, he sweeps round with en- i 
thusiastic eestacy:—he mounts and descends as h's | 
song-swells or dies away; which has thus been beav- || 
tifully expressed. ‘‘ He bounds aloft with the cele-_, 
rity of-arrow, as if to recover or recall his very | 
coul, expired in the last elevated strain.” While || 
exerting himself, a by-stander, destitute of sight, | 
would suppose that the whole feathered tribe had! 
assembled together on a trial of skill, each striving 
to produce his utmost effect, so perfect are his imi- | 
tations. He many times deceives the sportsman, | 
and send: him in seach of birds that perhaps are | 
not within miles of him, but whose notes he exact-| 
ly imitates: even birds themselves are frequently | 


imposed on by this admirable mimic, and are de- 
coyed by the fancied calls of their mate, or dive, 
with precipitation into the depth of thickets, at the 


scream of what they suppose to be the sparrow- 
hawk. 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and 
energy of his song by confinement. In his domes- 
ticated state, when he commences his career of 
song, it is impossible to stand by uninterested. He 
whistles for the dog; Cesar starts up, wags his tail, 
and runs to meet his master, He squeaks out 
hike a hurt chicken; and the hen hurries about 


and effect, that the mortified songsters feel their’ 


own inferiority, and become altogether silent, while 
he seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubling 
his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in| 
the-opinion of some, injures his song. His elevat-| 
ed imitations of the brown-thrush are frequently, 
interrupted by the crowing of cocks; and the warb- 
lings of the blue-bird, which he exquisitely man-| 
ages, are mingled with the screamings of swallows, 
or the cackling of hens: amidst the simple melody | 
of the robin, we are suddenly surprised by the | 
shrill reiterations of the whip-poor-will; while the 
notes of the kildeer, blue-jay, martin, and twenty 
others, succeed with such imposing reality, that we 
look round for the originals, and discover with as- 
tonishment, that the sole performance in this singu- 
lar concert isthe admirable bird now before us. 
During this exhibition of his powers, he spreads 
his wings, expands his tail, and throws himself 


around the cage in all the ecstacy of enthusiasm, 
seeming not only to sing, but to dance, keeping 
time to the measure of his music. Both in his na- 
tive and domesticated state, during the solemn still- 


ness cf the night, as soon as the moon rises in silent 
majesty, he begins his delightful solo; and seren-| 
ades us the livelong night with a full display of the | 
vocal powers, making the whole neighborhood ring! 
with his inimitable medley. 


Brrp of wonder! nature’s darling! 
Little vocal prodigy! | 
Blackbird, linnet, thrush, or starling, 
All in turn must yield to thee. 
Happy mimic! nought can ’scape thee: | 
Dog or cat thou can’st deceive; 
Yet no creature dares to ape thee: 
Man can scarce thy powers believe. ! 


Blithe, surprising, merry creature, 
Fraught with ev’ry otber’s note; 

Pleasing, both in form and feature, 
With a melange in thy throat. 


Day and night thy worth proclaim thee, | 
Sovereign of the feather’d throng! 
Well may every songster blame thee. 
Thine exceeds their sweetest song 


All the sun-day thou sit’st singing, | 
FlutUring on expanded wings; | 
Peal on peal harmony ringing, 


Sweet as flower of fragrance springs. 


By the moon, from night to morning, 
Still thy melody is heard; 
Time and place, and season scorning, 
Charming, matchless MOCKING BIRD, 


Yur Moonisn Wresrrers; with some eccount| 
’ 
of their Equestrian performances.—In Algiers, as’ 


|; well as in other places, on Friday, their Sabbath, | 


in the afternoon, they generally take their recrea-| 
tion; and amongst their several sports and diver-| 
sions, they have a comical sort of wrestling, which | 
is performed about a quaiter of a mile without the | 
the gate, called Bab el wait, the western gate. 
‘There is a plain just by the sea-side, where, when 
the people are gathered together, they make a ring 
all sitting on the ground, excepting the combatants, 
Anon there comes one boldly in, and strips al} to 
his drawers. Having done this, he turns his back 
to the ring, and his face towards his clothes on the 


with hanging wings and bristled feathers, clucking 
to protect her injured brood. The barking of the 
dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of a pass- 
ing wheelbarrow, are followed with great truth 
and rapidity. He repeats the tune taught him by 
his master, though of considerable length, fully and 


ground. He then pitches on his right knee, and 


throws abroad his arms three times, dashing h’s 


hands together as ofien, just above the ground; 
which having done, he puts the back of his hand to! 


(fhe ground and then kisses his fingers, and puts| 


them to his forchead; then makes two or three| 


il gocd springs into the middle of the ring, and te 


faiihfully. He runs over the ouiverings of the ee-|| he stands with his left hand to his left ear, and his 


bi 


nary, ana the clear nes of the Virginia night-| 
ingale, or reé-bird, with such superior execution’ 


right hand to his left elbow; in this posture the 
challenger stands, not looking about, till some one 


| 


‘joke 


teach. 


Vou. 


comes into the ring totake hin up; and he that 
| comes to take him up, does the very same postures, 
and then stands by the side of him in the manner 
aforesaid. ‘Then the tryer of the play comes be- 
hind the pilewans (for so the wrestlers are termed 
by them) and covers their naked backs and heads. ' 
and makes a short harangue to the spectators, 
After this, the pilewans face each other, an@ 


then both at once slap their haads on their thighs, 
{then clap them together, and then lift them 


up as high as their shoulders, and cause the palms 
of iheir hands to meet, and with the same, dash 
their heads one against another three times, so hard 
that many times the blood runs down. This being 
done, they walk off from one another, and traverse 
the ground, eyeing each other like two game cocks, 
If either of them finds his hands moist, he rubs 
them on the ground for the better holdfast; and 
they will make an offer of closing twice or three 
before they do. They will come as often within 
five or six yards one of the other, and clap their 
hands to each other, and then put forward the left 
leg, bowing their bodies, and leaning with the left 
elbow on the right knee, for a little while, looki 

one at the other, just like two. boxers. ‘Then they 


|; walk a turn again; then at it they go; and as they 


are naked to the middle, so there is but little hold- 
fast; there is much ado before one has a fair cast on 
his back; they having none of the Devonshire or 
| Cornish skill. He that throws the other goes round 
pee ring, taking money of any that will give it him, 

which is but a small matter, it may be a farthing, a 


\ 
_halfpenny, or a penny, of a person, which is much. 


Having gone the round, he goes to the tryer, and 
| delivers him the money so collected, who, in a short 
time, returns it again to the conqueror, and makes 
ashort speech of thanks. While this is doing, 
‘two others come into the ring to wrestle. Buta 


| their byrams, or feasts, those which are the most 


famous pilewans come in to show their parts before 


‘the Dey, eight or ten together. ‘These anoint 


| themselves all over with oil, having on their bodies 


only a pair of leathern drawers, which are well 
oiled: they stand in the sticet near Bal el wait, 
| (the gate before mentioned,) without which are all 


{their sports held, spreading out their arms, as if 


they would oil people’s fine clothes, unless they 
give some money, which many do to carry on the 


| They are the choice of all the stout wrest- 
re and wrestle before the Dey, who sits cn a car- 


| ‘pet spread on the ground, looking on; and when 


,the sport is over, he gives two or three dollars to 
After which, the Dey, with the Bashaw, 
mount their horse, and several Spahys ride one af 
ter another, throwing sticks made hike lances at 
each other ; and the Dey, rides afier one or other 
of them, who is his favorite, and throws his wooden 
lance at him ; and, if he happens to hit him, the 
Spahy comes off his horse to the Dey, who gives 
him money. After al] which diversions, they ride 
to the place where.the Dey has a tent pitched, and 
there they spend the afternoon in eating and drink- 
ing coffee, and pleasant talk, but no wine, The 
Dey usually appears in no great splendor at Al- 
giers ; as he often rides into the town from his ga!- 
den in a morning on his inule, attended only by @ 
slave on another. 

‘The Moors frequently amuse themselves by rid- 
ing with the utmost apparent violence against @ 


wall, anda stranger would conceive it impossible for 


them to avoid being dashed to pieces ; when, just 
as the horse’s head touches the wall, they stop hm 
with the utmost accuracy ‘jo strangers, on horse- 
back, or on foot, it is also a commen species of 
compliment to ride violently up to them, as if in- 
tending to trample them to pieces, and then to stop 


their horses short, and fire a musket in their faces. 
Upon these oceasions.they are very proud in dis 
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covering their dexterity in horsemanship, by mak-, 


ing the animal rear up, so as almost to throw him 
on his back, putting him immediately atter on the 
full speed for a few yards, then stopping him in- 
«tantaneously, and all this is accompanied by loud 
and hollow cries. 
‘There is another favorite amusement, which dis- 
plays perhaps superior agility. A number of per- 
cons on horseback start at the same moment, ac- 
companied with loud shouts, gallop at full speed to 
an appointed spot, when they stand up strait in the 
stirrups, put the reins, Which are very long, in their 
mouths, level their pieces, and fire them off ; throw 
their firel.cks immediately over their right shoul- 
ders, and stop their horses nearly at the same in- 
stant. This also is their manner of engaging in an 
action. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


Blending the useful with the «weet ” 


Sineutar Diatocue.—When we remark that the 
following facetious dialogue, extracted from a very 
scarce work, is from the admirable pen oft he late Dr. 
Sheridan, of literary memory,we say enough to induce 
thereader to peruse it with attention. ‘The author 
was on a Visit to a distant relation, a sprightly fe- 
male, who had been married about ten years. Her 
husband was a bon vivant who loved his bottle, 
and provided he could enjoy the present moment, 
never thought of the next. ‘* We were introdac- 
ed,” says the author, “‘ and found the table covered 
with excellent viands, and a bottle of sparkling 
Champaign. This sunshine was for a moment 
darkened by an envious cloud which sometimes 
darkens the matrimonial sky—even the most se- 
rene. When the husband entered, the following 
conversation commenced.” Mr. Sheridan calls it 
“a receipt to brew a storm.” 

Husband. Woman—aye ! Wife.—You are al- 
ways railing at our sex. HH. And without reason ? 
W. Without either rhyme or reason: you'd be 
miserable beings without us, for all that. H. 
Sometimes ; there’s no general rule without an ex- 
ception ; I could name some very good women, W. 
Without a head, Isuppose ? H. Without a head 
and with a heart too. W. ‘hat’sa wonder. H. 
It would be a still greater, if I could not ; for in- 
stance, there’s Mrs. Dawson, the best of wives, al- 
ways at home, whenever you call, always neat and 
clean, sober and discreet. W.I wish you were 
tied to her ! Alwaysathome ! The greatest gossip 
in the parish ; she may well smile, she has nothing 
to ruffle her temper ; neat and clean ! she has 
nothing to do but keep herselfso ; sober! She can 
take a glass as well as her neighbors, discreet ! 
That’s another word—but I detest scandal I’m 
surprised you don’t sayeshe is handsome! H. 
Soshe is in my eyes. W. You've a fine eye, to 
be sure; you’re an excellent judge of beauty ; 
what do you think of her nose. H. She isa fine 
Woman in spite of her nose. W. Fine feathers 
make fine fowls ; she can paint her withered cheek, 

and pencil her eyebrows. H. You can do the 
Same, if you please. W. My cheeks do not want 
paint, nor my eyébrows penciling. H. True ; 
the rose of beauty is on your cheeks, and your 


brow is the brow of Cupid. W. You once thought | 


80; but that moving mummy, Molly Dawson is 
your favorite. She’s—let me see—no gossip ; and 
Yet she’s found in every house but her own ; she is 
80 Silent too, when she has all the clack to herself, 
F tongue is as thick as a sixpence with talking ; 
with a pair of eyes burnt in the socket, and painted 

Pannels too! and then as to scandal—but he 
*s no scandal! H. ‘Take care, there’s such 


a thing as standing in a white sheet. W., By—! 
you would provoke a saint! H. You seem to be 
getting into a passion. W. Is it a wonder? A 
white sheet ! You ought to be tossed in a blanket. 
dandsome ! I can’t forget that word ; my charms 
are lost upon such a senseless fellow as you H. 
ihe charms of your tongue * W. don’t provoke 
me, or Ill fling this dish at your head. H. Well, 
[ have done. W. But I have not done: I wish | 
had drowned myself the first day | saw you. H. 
It is not too late. W. I'd see you hung first. H. 
You'd be the first to cut me down. W. Then I 
ought to be tied up in your stead. I'd cut you 
down. W. You would? H. Yes, but I'd take 
care you were dead first. W. I can’t bear this 
any longer! H. Then it is time for me to with- 
draw ; I see by your eyes that the storm is collect- 
ing. W. And it shall burst on your head. H. Pil 
save my poor headif I can. A good retreat is bet- 


ter than a bad battle. (Husband flies: the dish 
after him ) | 


ANECDOTE OF COMMODORE TUCKER.—The Maine 
Register, relates the following anecdote of commo- 
dore Tucker. ‘1 remember well hearing this ven- 
erable man relate his receiving his first commission 
in our navy. He was at Marblehead, soon after 
his return from England, and at the time Washing- 
ton was at Cambridge. ‘lucker, then a young man, 
was cutting wood before his mother’s door, when a 
gaily dressed officer rode down the street. It was 
in the dark of evening, and the officer, seeing Tuck- 
er thus employed, rode up to him and asked him if 
he could inform him where the honorable Samuel 
Tucker resided. Tucker, astonished, answered him 


here; there is no other Sam S‘ucker in this town 
but myself. 
ficer raised his beaver, and, bowing low, presented 
him his commission in the navy.” 


ORIGIN OF MILTON’S PARADISE LosT.—-Milton, 
when a student at Cambridge, was very handsome. 
One day, in the summer overcome with heat, and 
fatigued wth walking, he laid himself down at the 
foot of atree and slept. During his sleep, two la- 
dies passed by in acarriage. ‘The beauty of the 
young student attracted their attention, they got out 
of their carraige, and afier having contemplated 
his beauty some time, without his waking, the 
youngest lady, who was very handsome, took a pen- 
cil fromher pocket, and wrote some lines on a piece 
of paper, and tremblingly put them into his hand. 

t he two ladies returned to their carraige and pas- 
sed on. Milton’s fellow students, who were seek- 
ing for him, observed this silent scene at a distance, 
without knowing it to be him who was sleeping, on 
approaching, recognizing their associate, they awa- 
xed him and told him what had passed. He opened 
the paper which was put into his hand, and read to 
his great astonishment the following lines from Gu- 
arink, 

*« Occhi, stelle, mortali, 

Ministri de miei mali, 

Se chiusi miuocedito, 

Apperti che farete?”’ 

Which may be translated thus: 

‘“‘ Beautiful eyes, mortal stars, authors of my mis- 
fortune, if you wound me being closed, what would 
-e not do if open?” 

This strange adventure awakened Milton’s sen- 
“bility; and from that moment, full of the desire of 
finding the unknown fair, he some years afterwards 
travelled thro? Italy. ‘The idea of her charms 
worked incessantly on the imagination of this won- 


ted for the production of Paradise Lost. 


in the negative, saying there is no such man lives|| 


Immediately on hearing this, the of-}! 


Simecicity.—Porpora, a celebrated musician, 
was requested by an abby of monks to hear their 
organist, whose abilities they extolled very highly. 
“He is a very skilful man ,” said the prior; “a 
good man, full of charity and evangelical simplici- 
ty.” “As for his simplicity,” answered Popora, 
‘‘T could not help observing it, for his leit hand 
knows not what his right hand doth.” 


Taste.—lf an attachment to the Muses dimin- 
ishes our chance of wealth, it also lessons our desire 
for it. ‘laste is perhaps the best corrective of av- 
arice ; and that, probably, is one reason why, in 
commercial states, it is so little esteemed. 

The Muse and Mammon cannot be worshipped 
at the same altar. A love for the arts excludes all 
grosser passions from the soul. Taste is the angel, 
that drives the money chargers out of the temple of 


Mind, and leaves it to the possession of every hu- 
man virtue. 


A Lawyver’s Srory. ‘Tom strikes Dick over 
the shoulders with a rattan as big as your little fin- 
ger. 

A Lawyer would tell you the story something in 
this way——‘* And that whereas, the said Thomas, 
at the said Providence, in the year and day afore- 
said, in and upon the body of said Richard, in the 
peace of and the state, then and there being, 
did make a most violent assault, and inflicted a 
great many and divers blows, kicks, cuffs, thumps, 


damages, and injuries, in and upon the head, neck, 
breast, stomach, hips, knees, shins, and heels of the 
said Richard, with divers sticks, staves, canes, peles, 
clubs, logs of wood, stones, guns, dirks, swords. 
| daggers, pistojs, cutlasses, bludgeons, blunderbusses, 
_and bearding pikes, then and there held in the 


hands, fists, claws, and clutches of him the said 
Thomas.” 


Rocers, wHere was Kenwyn, dur- 
ing divine service, two dogs, one of which was the 
patron’s, were fighting at the west end of the 
‘church. ‘The parson, who was then read- 
ing the second lesson, rushed out of his pew 
and doubted where he had left off, asked the clerk, 
* Roger, where was I?” “Why, down parting 
‘the dogs master, to be sure,” replied Roger, to the 
/no smal} amusement of the congregation. 


Minp ann Manners.—There seems to be some 
congeniality between a fine form and a virtuous 
mind Whenwe meet an individual in the walks 
of life who unites pleasing manners with beauty of 
person, there is none that can withhold from him the 
need of approbation. But ifon a further acquaint- 
ance we discover that his principles are unsound, » 
his feelings perverted, and his habits so many hyp- 
ocritical assumptions, we are compelled to turn our- 
selves away in disgust. It islike the traveller who 
copies afar off a pleasant grove of orange trees, 
quivering in the western breeze. The tinge of the 
fruit rivals the beams of the rosy sun ; the fragrance 
of the branches scents the whole atmosphere. The 


haunt of serpents, wild beasts, or wilder Indians, 
Such too often is the result of cultivated acquaint- 
ance in the world. 


A divine willing to play more with words, than 
to be serious in the expounding of his text, spake 
thus in some part of his sermon: ‘ This Dial shews 
that we must dre all; yet notwithstanding, all hou- 


ses are turned into ale houses; our paradise, is a 


pair of dice; our marriage into a merry age; our 


| matrimony, into a matter of money; our divines in- 
| derful poet, and to that, im part, is England indeb-{ to dry vines, It was not so in the days of Noab, Ah 
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bumps, contusions, gashes, wounds, hurts, cuts,. 


traveller approaches in rapture and discovers it the ° 
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MASONIC MIRROR. | 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV. 18, 1826. 


Domestic Manuracrures.—The subject of Do- 


~ mestic Manufactures has excited of late, an unusual de- | 


gree of interest in the country. Meetings have been held 
in the principal cities and manufacturing towns, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the expediency of 
memorializing Congress, praying for an enlargement of 
the tariff; or what, in the main, amounts to a request for 
prohibitory duties on foreign woollen goods—or, at least, 
such duties would so increase the value of imported 
cloths, as would place them beyond the means of the 
generality of the community, and give a direct ascendan- 
cy to American manuiactures. This we believe 


would be productive of incalculable advantages to our | 


growing manufactures, and strictly in accordance with 
the policy of the country. . 
Inasmuch as we are dependant on other nations for ar- 
ticles of dress and domestic use, so much is our indepen- 
dence lessened; for it would be the height of absurdity to 
contend that we are independent of, whea in reality we 
e dependant on Furopeans for more than one half the 
ae Goods consumed; and for many other articles in the 


' 
\ 
} 


| protecting duties, but the nation at large. 


9,665,278, sea island —166,784 ,629 other. Total, | 


frock will, when commodities are cheaper, be enabled to,| ‘* Edward iit, upon going into Flanders, [preparatory 
wear acoat. He who couldallow himself but one coat in ||'to his first invasion of Frence, about the year 13-40,] was 
a year, can now, without extravagance, wear two.”? Or, struck with the flourivhing state of these provinces, of 
he who could not, prior to the passing of the tariff of which he soen discovered the cause, and endeavoured to 
1824, afford to wear but one shirt e week, can now, with- || exene @ similar spirit of manufacturing industry among 
out extravagance, wear two. This increasing demand his hae subjects: but they were blind to the advantages 
for commodities, spurs to industry the laborer and the || of their situation, neglected his wire admonitions, and 
manufacturer, so that the riches of the one increases would not for a number of years attempt these manufac. 
with the other. The writer just quoted, again observes, || (ures, the materials of which they furnished to the in. 
«the wants of men increase with their means of satisfy-|| habitants of Flanders Edward, however, persevered in 
ing them; and when they add to their income,they usually }| his endeavours for the benefit of hix subjects. He ep. 
add also to their expenditure.’” Tne increase of saleable couraged Flemish artisans to settle in hia dominions; 
commodities, effects all classes of the community ; there- caused many wise laws to be enacted for the encourage. 
fore itis not only the manufacturer who is benefitted by || ™€"" of manufactures; porucularly one by which aij 

The proprietur || Persons were probibited from wearing any woollen cloth 
of Jand improves his fortune by the increasing value of except it were of English fabric. By means like these 
his rents, which the prosperous state of agriculture he laid the fourdation for the woollen manufactures of 
enables the farmer to pay; and the laborer betters his England; he caused additional supplies of wool to be 
condition by the rive in the rate of wages, result- || !eported from Spain; and first turned the active and en- 
ing from the increased demand for labor. The whole || ‘* prising genius of his people to those arts which hay 
may be summed up by saying, that, the quantity ef com- raised’England to the first rank of commercial nations. We 
modities being increased, a larger portion will fall to the would not have this policy of the British king adopted 
lot of every consumer who has any share in their produc- in all its features in our country and by our government; 


tion we would not have our citizens compelled to wear an 
The quantity of coiton exported during the year 1825, | American cloth if they preferred one of British or any 


other foreign manufacture; but we would have some 
same ratio. It wiil not, we presume, at this day be | 176,449,907 pounds. Mr. Niles, of the Baltimore Reg- | 


urged as an argument in fayor of importation, that We i .:o: remarks:—‘‘ I am not of those, if any such there 


cannot maeufacture as cheap as Europ 


ther encouragement given to our woollen manufactures, 


; The same arguments that apply to those of cotton apply 
j for one sim- |, are, who would build up any interest in the U. States a 
ple fact will prove to a demonstration tha 


we can manu- 
Cotton, for instance, is raised in 
the upper part of Lovisiana, transported down the Mjs- 
sissippi, sold to the Merchant at New-Orleans; exported 


facture much cheaper. 


by him across the Atlantic, manufactured into cloth, and || 5 ree has been , and is, until they shall be placed beyond | 


then imported to this country and sold to retailers,— 
Here we see, the planter makes a profit on raising the 
cotton; the merchant, alter paying storageand thippage, 
makes a profit, or none would be exported: Themanu- 
facturer sells it at bis factory on an advance; the importer 
defrays the charges of importation, duties, et cetera, and 
sells to the retailer, who again sells at an advance 
on the whole. In this way the price is augmented 
to such a degree that it becomes oppressive to the poor- 
er classes of the community. ; 

So the case stands in regard to wool,-or any other raw 
material of exportation. The new tariff, however, has 
Jessened, in a measure, the force of this reasoning, as re- 
.spect the particular article of cotton. 

That the quality of American manufactures is equal, 


and in some instances better than those of foreign, is sus- 


ceptible of demonstration. A writer whom we recol- 


lect to have read some years since, in speaking of Eu- 
ropean cotton cloths, remarks, ‘‘ that they may have the 


appearance of Yankee fabrics, they are thickened with | 
flour!’ thissingle fact is sufficient to satisfy the most 


fastidious that the position assumed is literally true; and 
acknowledged by the English manufacturers themselves, 
inasmuch as they have had recourse to so despicable a 
method of imitation. Our woollens re also acknowl- 


edged by foreigners and good judges, to equal in texture 


and permanency of colouring the best of importation.— 


These two articles forming the principal staple of our 
country, a proh:bitory act of Congress would not be in- 
Tt would 
give an impetus, and a security to our own manufactu- 
rers, and exclude the possibility of foreign deception.— 
The demand for them would be increased; the number of 
manufactories consequently augmented: the final result 
of which must be, giving employment to our own indus- 
arious and enterprising laborers, to the exclusion of 


consistent with the economy of the republic. 


| 


} 


| 


| 


| 


with equal force to manufactures from wool. While the 
the expense uf all other interests—but believe it is the f 


fields of the south are covered with the productive cot- 
interest of all of us that the great manufactures of iron, ||ton tree, the pastures of the middle and northern states 
cotton, wool, &c. should be completely established; and || are whitened with the fleeces of numerdus flocks of sheep. 
that they should be nursed, as cur navigation and com- || They are alike important staples To encourage the 
manufacture of the former, high duties were imposed on 


imported fabrics of that material, and beneficial results 
have been produced. 


the fear of foreign competition for cheapness of price and | 
other ostensible qualities, which will follow a reasonabie | The like encouragement is tew 
encouragement and protection of them, and without any || needed to promote the growth of wool and protect ike 
generally increased average to consumers, Woollen | manufacturer. To effect this, a memorial is to be pre- 
goods are at present very cheap, indeed-—-cheaper than 


| sented to congress, by those particularly interested, at 
| persons will continue to make them at; and what may be’ the ensuing session, and they have our best wishes for the 
|| saved in the reduced price of the present year, will be. 


| attainnient of their object. That we can do without for- 


| eign cloths, the specimens of American manufacture that 
demand, and moderate profits, afford the best security to | have been exhibited at the late fairs, here and at the south, 
manufacturers and consumers.—and there is no such op- | 


lost by the advances on future purchases. Steadiness in 


most satisfactorily prove. Let us then improve on the 
position in their interests as sonte have supposed. 


policy of the British king and take one more step towards 
And in speaking of the rumor that the revenue will 


entire independence. ”’ 

fall short ‘* two or three millions (in the impost) in con- = = 
sequence of the decreased importation of foreign goods, || THe St. have before refer: 
effected by the operations of the present tariff,’’ the same || red to this horrid massacre, and descanted somewhat at 
able editor observes:—** It shews that we have accumu- || length on the persecution of Protestants and Catholics. 
lated many millions of welth because of the tariff and || Notwithstanding which we believe the follo™ ing notice 
not one pound less of our cotton gr flour has been con- || of the St. Bartholomew, will not be altogether unaccep- 
sumed on that account, ner has any American paid aught || able to our readers. 
more for the goods which he purchased, for the reason 

that they were made at home. And thus the two or three 
millions of revenue rumored to be deficient on the im- 


posts, shews a clear gain to the nation of the whole || faithful accounts of this atrocious massacre, has bees 
value of the goods on which such an amount of duty |} given in a discourse addre@gsed to the Swiss Cantons. In 
would have accrued—and J am gad of it. But may not 


France, says the author, in the month of August thir 
some part of this deficiency, if real, arixe from other 


For a fuller account we refer 
them to an able review of Lingard’s History of England, 
published in the last number of the Museum of Foreign 
Literature and Science. One of the shortest and most 


foreigners; and render the prices of these commodities , 
compatible with the means of a greater number of per 
sons. The consumption, therefore, would be larger.— | 
To use the words of an eminent writer on political econ-' 


jon of 
whose avocations excluded them from the profession ° 
emy, ‘the man who could afford to wear only a linen (the following extract from one of the city papers :. 7 " : 


ty thousand persons were massacred within a few day’ 
causes? If tlie product of sugar in the United States be || They were not slain in open battle, but in the bosom af 
45,00 hhds. and this was probably the amount of the|| peace. They were not armed and arrayed for fight; but 
last crop, the duty on this, (had it been imporied,) would || were naked and asleep, or in a suppliant posture, bent 0 
have amounted to about a million and a half of dollars \\ their knees, petitioning for merey from their assassins. 
** by the operation of the present tariff.”’? Is the * Bn- They were not assembled in a body, but dispersed mn 
quirer’’ prepared to complain of the duty on this arti- || their separate houses and places of residence. This w# 
cle ? GQught Louisiana to oppose the tariff? Aye, and || not done by order of justice, or by course of law; but 
the cotton growers will yet feel the benefit of the tariff, || by the rage and violence of a furious populace, let loose 
not only as it really benefits them now in raising the|| from restraint. Among the victims were many persons 
price of their commodity, and in furnishing them with|| confined by sickness, or impotent from age, maby hon- 
cotton goods at reduced rates, but as a protection against 


‘ ourable ladies and virtuous damsels of rank and family 
foreign competition, however much we at present ex-|}many women with child, many youths entering 0° om 
port.”’ 


. and many helpless children, many holy and learned me? 
We cannot close this article better than by subjoining 


arms. Thousands terrified at these massacres, which 
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seemed to them like a sudden and unheard of visitation | 
of Providence, have fled from houses, abandoned their 
wives aad children, and sought refuge in England, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. Magnificent and powerful lords! | 
ye and your subjects know that these things are true!"” 

The reviewer gives us but one example of individual 
ferocity in this bloody execution. But one is enough. 
A soldier, having the child of a Hugonot in his arms, was 
proceeding with it towards the river. The infent, una- 
of its danger, smiled in his face, and played with | 
his beard. Instead of being diverted from his purpose by 
its caresses, the savage plunged his dagger iato its body, 
and threw it, streaming with blood, into the Seive Such 
are the dire effects of religious fanatici:m—the most dan-. 
gerous passion that can find entrance into the human bo- 
som, becanse it veils its odious: features under the mask 
of duty, and hardens the heart that edngts it, by enlisting 
conscience on its side. Whoever harbours this fatal in- 
male, and no religious sect has been exempt from it, be 
he Protestant or Catholie, wants only power and provo- 
cation to imitate the horrors of the St. Bartholomew. 
The only preservative from the invasion of this monster, 
is religious freedom. The multiplication of sects, if it | 
“does not change the heart of the tiger, at least opposes 
bars to his fury, and reduces him to grow] in his dea, in- 
stead of springing on his foes to devour them. 

The massacre took place August 24th, 1572. There 
is a difference of opinion respecting the number slain. 
Perefix reckons 100,000; Sully, 70,000; Thuanus, 
30,000; La Popeliniere, 20,000; the Reformed Marty- 
rologist, 15,010, and Mason, 10,005 


MorGawn’s Boox.—This work has been published, on 
which the editor of the American Eagle, rermarks :—‘‘ So 
the terrible budget is out ; the Mouse of the Mountain | 
is born. Another Jachin and Boaz has come into the 
land, and every old mother, and wife, and sweetheart, 
and their sweethearts, if they can’t get in without, can 
now with Jachin and Boaz, and Miller and Morgan in 
hand, jampon the back of this Mouse of the Mountain, | 
and ride into lodges full speed without fee or reward.’* 

The editor of the Pawtucket Chronicle in commenting 
on this work, has the following. —Morgan we understanc 
belonged to the institution but a short time, before his 
conduct became suspicious, and he was expelled. Con- 
sequently he was grossly ignorant of even that part of 
Masonry which can be written and which is in the power 
of one alone to divulge. After all, we have great reason 
to believe that Capt. Morgan never had any serious inten- 
tion of exposing any thing of Masonry had he ever ob- 
tained it, and though his disposition had not become so 
fearfully depraved as to be guilty of such foul conduct, 

yet he was willingto practice imposition on the publick 
for the sake of gain. We draw these conclusions from 
what he has published, which is but an improved edition 
of Jachin and Boaz.’ 


A convention is about to be held at Washington 


City, the purpose of which is to devise the best method | 


of constructing a communication between the Chesa- 
peake and the western waters. A_ similar convention 
has already been held at Warren, Ohdo, to take and re- 
commend suitable measures for the connexion of the 
Qhio with the Pennsylvania canal, by means of a canal 
from the Portage summit of the former, to such point on 
the latter as shall be deemed the most elegible; who have 
hkewise appointed “delegates to attend the Washington 
City convention.—The object of the gentiemen engaged 
in this enterprise, is of great magnitude. There is scarce; 


INTELLIC¢ 


rENCE. 


“Be itour weekly task to nute the passing txt 


Traps with Mexico.—We hawe a letter, 
says the Philadelphia Gazette 


} 
of the time.”? | 


tion of her cargo. It was the Judge “ in the first instance”’. 
that pronounced the sentence. An appeal had been. 
made from his decixion to the **Judge in the second in-' 
stance,’ and, if he should not reverse the sentence, the 
case will be e¢arried up to the ‘Judge in the third in-' 
stance.’” The Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, | 
has memoralized our National Executive on the subject, 


the cabinet every information it may require. 
United States have carried on a very extensive trade with 


Maine, Bay of Mexico and Campeachy, and it is, we 
we further understand, a fact that the most rigid orders 
always existed with regard to earrying Consular Docu- 


other advantage taken of vessels going without them 
than simply imposing some addftional duty. The succes- 
sors of the old Spanish authorities, it would however, 
appear, think proper to observe 4 diffe:ent course of con- 
duct towards their republican brethren of these United 
States. 


JouRNAL or Scrence anv Arrs.—From a ar- 
ticle under the sgnature of B. Silliman, the editor of the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, we learn, that 
this most interesting and valuable work has not hith- 


petuated by continu rsonal sacrifice ; and he calls 
upon his countrymen to extend the subscription so far 
that the undertaking shall be no longer hazardous to the 


tellectual and mechanical aid, necessary to the perfection 
of the work and to its perpetuity. ‘The American Jour- 
nal has received the-highest approbation of the first Scien- 


American character more than any other work in its de- 
partment of literature. —Stat. 


The operation of crushing the stone in the blad- 


of September, in the presence of Baron Dupuytren, seve- 
ral Physicians, and all the pupils of the Medical School. 
The operation was completely successful, as it was per- 
formed with great fecility, and gave so little pain to the 
patient that he betrayed a disposition to fall asleep. 


Trean Among the resolutions adopted 


tread mill in certain cases, and that until such report is 
madeg»ho females be placed en the tread mill on any pre- 
tence whatever.’’ 


broken with stones in one of the windows of Dr. Whit- 
well’s shop on Milk-street. The window, as usual in 
Apothecary’s shops, was filled with valuable shew bot- 
tles. .A Jad was convicted of the crime at the Police 
Court on Saturday, and sentenced to a fine and costs. 
Dr. W. relinquished his claim to damages. 


The Legislature of Maryland, sensible of the 


counties a plan for primary schools. 


support of the schools. 


will be made passable for sleighs the coming winter. 


It is a notorious fact, that for many years back these. 


ments ; but, nevertheless, in no instance was there any | 


erto met with ane support, and that it is only per-| 


» froth the supercargo of the | 
brig Delight, detailing the circumstances of the ote te {| 


and an agent has been despatched to Washington to give: 


the Spanish possessions in the West Indies, the Spanish | 


' 


| 


| 


der was performed at the Hotel Dieu in Paris, on the 23d. 


180 men, from Cadiz arrived at St. Johns, bringing with 
a prize, a Columbian packet brig, trading between St: 
Thomas and Laguira, and severa! droghers, which she 


|| Capturedon the Maine. 


Ram Ways.—Early in September, the Stratford 
and Moreton railway, England, was opened for the use 
of the public. An English paper says, “the rail road 
promises to be of the greatest possible advantage to the 
country. Some of the carriages returned the same day 
laden with grain. The distance from Stratford to More- 
ton is '6 miles, making a journey of 82 miles, whiclr 
was easily performed by the same horses. The ease and 
expedition with which passengers can be conveyed on 
this rail road, has induced some spirited individuals to 
propose establixhing a daily coach. 


Liter ary.—Messrs. Cary & Lea, have issued a pro- 
spectus for a work to be entitled The American Quar- 
terly Review; to be published on the first days of March, 
June, September and December, first number to appear 
on the first of March next. ‘Ihe editorial] department is 


to be conducted by Mr. Walsh, aided by an association ef 
literary gentlemen. 


A MOST SiINGULAR CAsE.—The Kentucky Gazette 
states, that Mr. Samuel Moody was taken lifeless out of 
the river at Woodbury, Ky. about two weeks ago, every 
exertion to restore him proved in vain. He was con- 
sidered drowned past all recovery ; his grave was dug and 
he was prepared for burial: on attempting to put him 
in the coffin he sprung up and with an oath declared 
he would no! be buried, that he would not die for two 
years. The grave was filled, and at a moment when al! 
thoughts of his burial was over, he fainted and recovered 
no more. This case proves in the strongest terms the 


editor, and that he shall be able to command al! the in-!| advised in such ca 


tific men in Europe, where it has tended to elevate the, 4 Jaw has recently been passed by th 


rye } 
Ovurrace.— For three nights last week, glass was | 


Write Mountatns.—We learn that the turnpike 
road passing through the Notch of the White Mountains; 


| 


by the Common Council of New-York on the 30th ult. |’ 
was one ordering ‘‘ the Police Committee to inquire into | 
and report on the propriety of discontinuing the use of the | 


importance of extending the advantages of public educa- | 
tion, in such acountry as our own, have proposed to the 
It has been accep- | 
ted by thirteen counties, and rejected by nine ; and by the | 
terms of the law, the latter are to derive no advantage 
from the appropriation made by the Legislature for the 


necessity of continuing for a long time to restore persons 
drowned if instead of attempting to bury Mr. Moody his 
' friends had continued the rules for restoration, which are 


ses, itis almost certain he would have 
| recovered. 


Arkansas‘ that 


een government of 
_ Mexico for the emancipation of slaves in the province 


‘of Texas. This has given great consternation to all 
slave-holders ; and they are removing to Louisiana and 
Arkansas, that they may retain their slaves. How will 
this fact tell in Europe ? Are then the United States 
the republican United States, whose solemn politica) 
creed is, that all men are born free and equal,’’ to - be, 
not an asylum for oppressed humanity,’’ but a shelter 
for the oppressor and the slave-holder. Gazette. 


Curtostty.—-There is exhibiting at the Chatham 
| Theatre, N. York, a part of a big Black Walnut Tree, 
| which grew near the junction of Silver and Walnut 
Creeks, near Lake Erie. It measures upwards of 31° ft. 
in circumference; and the part exhibited, the lower part 
of the trunk, is 9 feet in height, and is splendidly furnish- 
ed as a drawing-room. It is said to be beautifully form- 
ed, receives a high polish, and admits twelve persons sit- 
ting and twenty-four standing. When standing, this tree 
was visited by thousands of strangers from curiosity. It 
is said in the advertisement that it will be shipped to 
London for exhibition The respect due to old age was 
not paid to this tree, or it would not have been cut down. 

Statesman. 

The Nassau Royal Gazette eontains the British 
Order in Council, closing the British West India Ports 
against American commerce after the first of the ensuing 
month. In reference to the order the editor says:— 

‘* The effeects of the Order on this colony, as regards 
the exportation of Salt, must be very serious, and cause 
a great reduction of our revenue, when it is considered 
what a large proportion of it arises from the sale of that 
article . Were American vessels allowed to come in bal- 
last, and take away Salt, as was permitted formerly when 
they were not allowed to trade otherwisé to those islands, 
it would be some mitigation of the bad effects to be ap- 
prehended as things now appear, 2nd we conceive that 
an appiication to have the Order in Council thus far relax- 
ed, would at least not be considered by Government as 


| It is mentioned in a paper published ” 


‘ly any limit to the amount of wealth that may be calcu- I 
lated ultimately to float on the Pennsylvania canal, and| 
be distributed among the citizens, if those works ba| 


brought into successful operation.—Stat. 


Tron Ore.-—We learn that a valuable mine of 
iron ore has been recently discovered in the town of Mo- 
riah, in Essex county, N. Y. on the farm of Mr. David 


About 150 men anda great number of oxen, are now em- 
ploved in repairing it. The turnpike road is about 20. 
miles in length ; and previons to the freshet of August 
28, contained 23 bridges, all of which were swept away | 
with the exception of two. it is saidthat the sun seis in 
the vally, between the monntains at 3 o’clock, but rises | 
on the tops two hours before day. 


too great a boon to a colony, which, alone, is to suffer 
by the continuance of the strict letter of the Order as it 
now stands.”’ 


Fire.—Five buildings were destroyed in Savan- 
sah on the 30th ult. Loss $6 00, only #600 insured. 
Tne Rev. Mr. Hardy saved his tife by leaping from a 
second story window, and a faithful dog, which had es- 


Sanford. Repeated trials have been made to test its 


SpanisH Privaterr —Captain Fish, at Balti-)| caped fiom the burning building, hearing the lamentations 


quality, and it is thought not to be inferior to the Peru, 


are. The mine is said to be inexhaustable. 


more, from St Johns, P. R. reports that a few days pre-!) of some one of the family, rushed back and perished in 
vious to his sailing, a large privateer ship of 18 guns and the flames. . 
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